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Jefferson and Land Reform 
. 


Mr. Smiru: Thomas Jefferson has become a symbol far wider than 
the intellectual circles of the world. One reason he has, I think, is be- 
cause of his love for the land and the satisfaction to the land hunger 
of people throughout the world that his theories themselves have given. 

Jefferson says, for instance: “Cultivators of the earth are the most 
valuable citizens. They are the most vigorous, the most independent, 
the most virtuous, and they are tied to their country and wedded to its 
liberty by the most lasting bonds. Those who labor in the earth are 
the chosen people of God, if He ever had a chosen people.” 

This, to me, I mean to say, is a theme of celebration. But, Schultz, 
I detect by a frown on your face that it constitutes a problem somehow 
to you. 


Mr. Scuuttz: Let me take you into Latin America, where I have 
been spending a good deal of time recently, and here are really some 
major land problems! Land is owned and held very unequally within 
agriculture. A number of these countries are trying to do something 
about it, and we in the United States stand aside and frown. This is 
the frown you have just seen. 


Mr. Smitu: Very generally, have you heard anybody express this to 
you in Latin America? 


Mr. Scuutrz: Yes. The Peruvians have a very serious problem the 
way land is held. One can run down a whole list of countries, but 
let me just cite the situation in Guatemala. In discussing the economic 
and social problem with one of the tradesmen there, he argued that 
the great contribution that the United States had made to itself and 
might make to other countries in their situation was not what we were 
now trying to export. It was not technical assistance, the thing I was 
interested in. It was not our capital or our methods of capital accumula- 
tion, teaching the people of other countries how to accumulate capital, 
6: our entrepreneurship, or even our free enterprise. But it was really 
that we in the United States had evolved a set of institutions to redress 
thie inequalities among people as these arose from progress itself! 


« 
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e SmitH: You include our land distribution in this respect? 
] 
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Mr. Scuutrz: Yes, I think he included the correction of inequality 
of property, including land, and the income that comes to people. Land 
policy is a very important part of the American system of these in- 
stitutions that the tradesman in Guatemala was referring to. 

Now, Guatemala is engaged in land reform, and we in the United 
States stand aside and look at it askance and frown upon it, if I might 
repeat. 

Let me ask my colleague here, Hutchinson, this question. Here is 
a country, Guatemala, that is rich in agricultural resources, has a lot 
of land, a lot of idle land in these farms, much of this idle land owned 
by government. What would Thomas Jefferson have done? 


Mr. Hurcuinson: In this connection I think perhaps that I might 
best quote a letter which Thomas Jefferson wrote in 1785 in which 
he said, in effect: “Whenever there is in any country uncultivated lands 
and unemployed poor, it is clear that the laws of property have been 
so far extended as to violate natural right. The earth is given as a 
common stock for man to labor and live in. The small landowners are 
the most precious part of a state, and government should do all it can 
to have as few citizens as possible without land.” 


Mr. SmirH: Hutchinson, may I add to that the quotation I did not 
finish a moment ago, where Jefferson says: “Corruption of morals in 
the mass of cultivators is a phenomenon of which no age nor nation 
has furnished an example. I think our governments will remain virtu- 
ous for many centuries, as long as they are chiefly agricultural; and 
this will be as long as there are vacant lands in any part of America. 
When people get piled up on one another in large cities, as in Europe, 
they will become corrupt as in Europe.” 


Mr. Scuuttz: Here, then, we have several countries—let me take 
Guatemala again—where people are largely farmers, largely rural peo- 
ple. They have not piled up on one another. There is a lot of idle 
land. Does this mean land reform in our own tradition? Is this what 
Jefferson would have said? Is this what you read into Jefferson’s 
quotations just a moment ago, 


Mr. Hutcrinson: I am sure that Jefferson would have hoped for 
land reform under the circumstances that you describe, but I am 
almost certain that, except in his own state of Virginia, the land reform 


or the land policy for which he stood could hardly be applicable in 


Guatemala. 
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Mr. Scuurrz: But here is Jefferson standing for a number of things 
that have really affected our whole evolution in the United States. 
Our pattern of small landholdings, our system of the inheritance of 
property—very important in the case of land—and the education of 
our farm people are all a part of our tradition and our institutions, are 
they not? 


Mr. SmitH: What is eating on you, Schultz? Do you want to take 
some policy we have worked out here in the United States around 
Jefferson and take it into Guatemala? 


Mr. Scuuttz: I want to know where Jefferson stood. You said that 
we had symbols here of American values which we held dearly. I 
believe that they have become part of our lives, our traditions, our in- 
stitutions. What are these specifically? And why can we not carry 
them into another community if that community’s values, movements, 
and reforms all want to move in the same direction as we have? 


Mr. Situ: I think, with you, that we have something to learn 
from the American historian here. But, with reference to the high 
symbol, I happen to know that there is an enormous social distance 
between ideals and their exemplification in practice. I have the hunch 
that Jefferson did not carry out in America, Hutchinson, the kind of 
thing that Schultz seems to imply, if carried out in Guatemala, would 
constitute proper land reform. 


Mr. Hutcuinson: A distinction has to be made at the start between 
the land situation in Jefferson’s own state of Virginia in terms of 
Jefferson’s policy toward it there and the land situation in the region 
west of the Allegheny Mountains, about which Jefferson also had a 
policy. 

In so far as his own state of Virginia is concerned, first of all, 
Jefferson himself was not a small landowner. He inherited some 
nineteen hundred acres of land. His home estate at “Monticello” by 
the time of his death embraced some five thousand acres as well as 
some two hundred slaves. 


Mr. Smitu: He never thought of splitting it up either, did he? 
~ Mr. Hourcuinson: I do not recall that he ever thought of splitting 


4t up. No. In his own state of Virginia, at the time of the Revolution, 
‘ot in response, apparently, to any great public pressure, he did lead 
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a movement that resulted in the abolition of quit-rents’ and in the 
abolition also of primogeniture and entail.? But if one looks at the 
history of Virginia after these reforms have been operating, one sees 
no particular diminution in the size of the estates or in the practice 
of bequeathing property. 

But let us leave that aside for the moment and pass to the larger 
problem of the United States public domain west of the mountains. 
Here, certainly, Jefferson had a fairly definite policy that was well 
expressed in a report of a committee which he headed in 1784. 

First of all, in general terms, there is no doubt that Jefferson viewed 
his country as a nation of small farmers, and he wished very much 
to keep it a nation of small farmers, because he believed that there 
was something about the land, almost a mystical quality, that had a 
direct relation to the virtue of the citizenry as well as to the happiness 
and democracy of the people. 

He therefore thought of a policy toward the West in relation to the 
land there as a policy which should be shaped to promote a wide 
diffusion of ownership of land, small holdings for each family, and 
a definite tieup between the ownership of the land, education, citizenry, 
and suffrage. 


Mr. Scuutrz: Did this hope of Jefferson’s come true? I assume we 
would agree, if I were to characterize the American scene, that it is 
about as follows: 

Here we are in 1954, in the United States, with a landholding pat- 
tern which can be characterized in its main stream as small holdings 
with an agriculture with no great inequalities—at least as compared 
to what one sees in other parts of the world. 

We have brought a high level of education to farm people. We do 
not have a peasantry. Farm people are not isolated. Instead we have 
brought general education, elementary education, and technical ed- 
ucation to them. Many peoples of the world envy us and come from 
all corners of the world to study our institutions, our land-grant col- 
leges, our extension services, and our many social inventions to supply 
credit to farm people. 


1A fixed rent, which was collected by the Crown and by Coloni i 
5) 2h d 
and which was due from the freeholders. % ee 
? Primogeniture is a legal requirement of descent of property to the oldest son. Entail 


is a legal prohibition preventing sale or transfer of entailed land and property for an 
purpose other than descent to the lawful heir. u 
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Now, did none of this spring out of the ideas and values of Jeffer- 
son? I assumed that they did, you see. I felt that he held clearly to 
some of these, and they really had their origin in his mind, in the 
things he argued, and in the laws that he advanced. Am I wrong? 


Mr. Hurcuinson: I think that it is very difficult to say where an 
idea has its origin. There is no doubt that Jefferson stood and worked 
for some of those matters which you suggest. 

I go back once again, for just a moment, to this report of Jefferson’s 
committee in 1784. There is nothing that I recall in that report that 
defines what Jefferson means by a small holding, although in other 
letters, in letters written at about the same time, he mentions one 
hundred to two hundred acres as apparently the size of a holding that 
he thought a family might work with its own labor and its own 
capital. 

Also, strangely enough, in view of the fact that Jefferson felt that 
education was one of the foundation stones of democracy, there was 
no provision in this report for a landed endowment for education in 
the West. But this provision, as of course you know, did come in the 
Northwest Ordinance of 1785, which, in a large measure, was based 
upon the Jefferson committee report. In this a section within each 
township was reserved as an endowment for education for the folk 
who should own land within that township. 


Mr. Scuuttz: Now I understand you to say that Jefferson’s ideas 
did shape the American scene. And yet there is a reservation in the 
Way you say it. 

I want to turn to you here, T. V. Smith. For the moment, I am 
almost convinced by what you said at the outset, and what Tom 
Hutchinson has said, that really what we have here in our country, 
what we have in our hands (and we like it!) in agriculture, in terms 
of small holdings, does not really come, in any major sense, or even 
in a minor sense, from Jefferson and his ideas. Then I look across to 
other countries, and perhaps I find myself even concurring with you. 
There is Denmark, where we see this land pattern in a very pure 
sense. 

Are you going to say to me, T. V., that Jefferson had nothing to do 

with this, really? That he had some ideals but that these are quite 
_Deside the point? 


# Mk. Smit: No. I think that he had very great influence, as Hutchin- 
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son has indicated, in working out this whole problem of land distribu- 
tion and some land set aside for education and all the rest. 

But the reservation I have arises out of this fact: You started here 
with a problem. You are a very sympathetic man. You have been in 
countries where land is grossly unequal. You have been where people 
have the land hunger, and they want to do something. And I am 
afraid that you are going to take the American land policy—which is 
due in part to Jefferson, though we shall depart from his symbol for 
the moment and speak of our present national policy—and try to 
apply it in Guatemala as a sort of test of whether we are doing our 
duty as a liberal nation. 

The one thing that strikes me as most important, however, has not 
yet been clearly put forward. That is that in the West, as Hutchinson 
said, the land that Jefferson was going to give away—part to education 
and part to private holders—did not have to be taken from anybody! 
Forget the Indians for the moment! This was free land, whereas, in 
Guatemala, I understood you to say that the land that is going to be 
distributed is already privately owned. 

Now, Jefferson was not enough of a revolutionist to go in and 
disturb land that was privately owned in order to get justice and to dis- 
tribute more equally. I think that we ought to watch our steps in 
Guatemala! 


Mr. Scuutrz: In the first place, in Guatemala a large amount of land 
is publicly owned also. I presume a third is in public hands, and per- 
haps the relevance of Jefferson, if you want to press this point, is in 
this direction. 


Mr. SmirH: That would answer, then, to our public lands. Yes, I 
get that point now. 


Mr. Scuuttz: But let me ask you: Are you saying to me that there 
is no bridge, no link, between our experience in our ways of redressing 
the inequalities in property and income over the years as we have 
built our institutions—the way we have handled our land being one 
aspect—and other communities that have great inequalities and want 
to begin to redress them? 


Mr. Smirn: Do not misunderstand me. I think that our land policy, 
by and large, has been a phenomenal thing and a very beautiful thing. 


Mr. Scuutrz: But there are no lessons from this for other countries? 
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Mr. Smiru: The trouble, Schultz—yes, there is some lesson—but 
the trouble is that you cannot take institutions that are organic, one 
to another, that grow up in one country, and carry them over into 
another country as though you could apply them in isolated examples, 
like the distribution of land. I am very much afraid of that. 


Mr. Scuuttz: What are you afraid of? Here is another community 
that wants to redress its inequalities in agriculture. 

Mr. Smiru: I am afraid that that is not the way to do it. 

Mr. Scuuttz: We should frown on it? 

Mr. Smitu: I do not say that we should frown on it. But I do not 
think that we should make ourselves an example from our experience 
here in America and say that they can do it the way we did it and 
get the same results. 

Mr. Scuuttz: Even if others look at us and say, “We want to be like 
this. We think that this is very good. We came up to study your ex- 
tension service, your education, your land laws, your tenancy, and 


want to learn from this”? 
And you believe we should say, “Be careful here—it is not relevant; 


we are not so sure that it is good for you,” and oppose them. 

Mr. SmitH: Not oppose them. I am talking about setting a positive 
example as we go out into the world to do good and saying that, if 
they will do it the way we did it, they will get the same results we 
did. I do not believe that. 

Mr. Hurcutnson: When you say that Jefferson was averse to up- 
setting a settled system, that perhaps needs some little qualification. 


Mr. Situ: Very little! 

Mr. Hutcutnson: To a degree. 

Mr. Smitu: I will listen to a little. 

Mr. Hurtcuinson: Jefferson certainly, to a degree, upset the estab- 
iished system in Virginia by his abolition of quit-rents, the separation 
of church and state, and the abolition of primogeniture and entail. 
And, although he was never able to make it good in law, he at one 
dime suggested the tax power as a way of holding and keeping the 
Koldings to a rather small size. 

* Mr. Smiru: That is right. I hear all this, and I subscribe to all this, 
Sut let me tell you what I meant: One time Jefferson introduced, in the 


24 
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Assembly of Virginia, a bill for the codification of the laws of Virginia. 
He had George Wythe, the lawyer, on the committee, and he had 
Edmund Pendleton, who was a conservative. And the first time they 
met, Pendleton said to Jefferson, who was supposed to be a radical 
in favor of revolution, “Now we know these laws are rotten and 
anomalous. Why not just junk the whole business and go out like 
intelligent men and give Virginia a really civilized system of law?” 

And Jefferson said, later, “I wonder if he thought I would fall for 
that?” And Pendleton evidently thought that he would. 

Jefferson said, “I know perfectly well that, if you get a new code 
of laws, none of them is worth anything until the key concepts settle 
down from precedent to precedent and get defined by the courts, and, 
while that is going on, the conservatives will run away with it. I will 
keep the old system and reform it piece by piece, interpreting in my 
direction.” Now that is a conservative for you. 


Mr. Scuuttz: This is prudence in terms of modifying social institu- 
tions, but I interpret you to say to me, T. V. Smith, that, when a 
colleague in Guatemala, Peru, Ecuador, or Bolivia studies our history 
and reads Thomas Jefferson and reads exactly what Tom Hutchinson 
has been citing to us—this history and these documents—and says, 
“This is exactly what we need to move into, if you please, gradually,” 
then you believe that America should be worried about this and say: 
“No, no, no; this is not the direction you ought to go. Be careful.” 

You are saying to me not only that they should be careful but that 
it is not going to work. They are not ready for it. They should not 
seek it. Our history in the United States is unique to ourselves. 


Mk. Smiru: 1 am thinking of your Guatemalan friend who suggested 
that, instead of distributing the land, I understood from you, a grad- 
uated income tax would be a better way to achieve equality of op- 


portunity than would be the redistribution of the land. That might be 
very wise, what he said, you know. 


Mr. Scuutrz: A graduated income tax has its place. But for a coun- 
try that is largely subsistent in poverty, I think we should regard a 
graduated income tax largely as an industrial invention in terms of 
rather sophisticated industrial communities. 

I should not argue against it, but I am asking in regard to one of 
the larger and more general tools that has been brought to bear to 
redress inequality. Our own history in the United States shows that 
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we have done something about land and landholdings. But you are 
saying to me that this is a part of our history good enough for our- 
selves but that it will probably not be relevant and should not be 
drawn upon as a lesson and taken over as experience valid for these 
other countries. This bothers me. 


Mr. Situ: It is such a complex situation that I would want evi- 
dence from the ground up that land reform is the way to redress 
inequality i in any country. 

For instance, in Sicily, where I was after the war, Biaibe every 
farmer I met wanted to be a Communist. Yet he had never heard of 
communism before! 

I said to one of them, “What do you mean by communism?” 

The reply was, “I mean to get an acre of this land that I have 
been cultivating.” 

Now if you would have gone in there with our land policy, to 
distribute the land in Italy equally, I was told it would not give a 
Peasant... . 


Mr. Scnuttz: Well, now, wait a moment . 
Mr. SmitH:... at the best more than three acres apiece! 


Mr. Scuuttz: . . . we have no policy of distributing land equally. 
This is not American policy and never was! Greater equality, yes— 
lessening the inequalities, yes! 

But again let me cite Guatemala. Guatemala has a lot of idle land, 
_and there land reform touches only this idle land at the present time. 
Yet, our State Department throws our weight against land reform 
| there, and you argue against land reform too. 


Mr. Smitu: I wonder if we throw our weight against it in any 
‘other sense except the caution that you must not expect salvation from 
‘this single measure and arouse false hope among men. 


Mr. Hurtcuinson: I think that the experience of United States his- 
‘tory so far as its land policy is concerned, and so far, also, as Jefferson’s 
-own outlook upon land policy was concerned, is very much shaped 
‘by existing situations, apart from that which is embodied in the laws 
‘that make up our land policy. Or, to put it still more generally, for 
te moment, I think that our land policy has been one whereby the 
(law has caught up with life. That life itself has worked in the direction 
of a rather democratic land system. 


7h 
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Let me illustrate what I mean. Jefferson fully subscribed, as far as 
I know, to the Northwest Ordinance of 1785, after he returned from 
France. The smallest amount of land that one could buy, by the 
Ordinance of 1785, was six hundred and forty acres, certainly in terms 
of that day far larger than a family-sized farm. By the time of Jeffer- 
son’s death in 1826, the smallest unit that one could buy was eighty 
acres, and during Jefferson’s life, I believe, it can be shown that there — 
were far more squatters in the West than the number of. those who — 
actually went to a land auction and bought land. 

But periodically during that period Congress came along and ex- 
cused the lawbreaker, that is, the squatter, by allowing the squatter — 
to purchase his land, at a minimum price, without bidding against _ 
anyone. 

Finally, about fifteen years after Jefferson’s death, Congress enacted 
a general preemption act and now declared that what heretofore had 
been unlawful was the law of the land. And within five years the © 
Supreme Court came along and said, “Yes! yes! That is in accord © 
with the spirit of the American people, which is altogether laudable!” 
while back in Jefferson’s early day the spirit of the American people 
was repressed by the United States Army in driving the squatters off — 
the land. 

So there is a lag, but eventually law catches up with what is natural 
to the westward movement. 


Mr. Scuutrz: I certainly would accept a much more complex ex- 
planation than has emerged in our early comments or did emerge in 
our early statements of what explains and lay back of the landholding 
policies and the kind of agriculture and agrarian life that we have. 

I am, however, disturbed that the substance of what you two gentle- 
men are saying is twofold: One, it says to me that where Jefferson 
stood was not very consistent with where we have arrived. 

I am saying that we have arrived with small landholdings as a pat- 
tern. We have no great inequalities in agriculture compared with many 
parts of the world. We have brought communication and education 
to farm people. We have avoided a peasantry at the same time, for 
people have not become isolated on these small holdings. 


Mr. Smita: And you think that by doing this same thing in 
Guatemala... . 


Mr. Scuuttz: There is a second part. 
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Mr. Situ: Yes, go ahead. 


Mr. Scnutrz: The second part is that this good experience, and I 
think it is an extraordinarily fine achievement. . . 

Me. Situ: I do, too. 

Mr. Scuuttz: ... that we have had here, that this achievement is 
suspect when others try to emulate—and they ought not to, and we 
even ought to discourage them from it overtly through foreign policy. 
And I just must flatly disagree with the latter view, and I am in- 
clined to feel that there is much more Jeffersonian philosophy in our 
policies that gave us the agriculture structure we have than you hold 
to be the case. 

Mr. SmirH: You look at me! What I am really afraid is that, in our 


inclination to do good, we will become “do-gooders” to countries 
whose institutions we do not understand at all, and we will do what 


we thought we did here. 
Mr. Scuuttz: Let them do it themselves. 


Mr. Smitu: Let them do it themselves. That is all right, if they 
find a way. 


Mr. Scuuttz: They want land reform, you see. I am arguing the 
‘case where they want.it, and we say, “Better not.” 


Mr. Smitu: I do not say, “Better not.” I-say that you better not expect 
too much from doing one of the things we did as over against all of 
the things that Hutchinson has spoken of, and get the same results that 
we have. That is the path of disillusion. 

Mr. Scuuttz: Hutchinson, you ought to have a chance to get back 
at me, because I feel quite disturbed with the position that I ascribed 
to you. 

Mr. Hurcuinson: I cannot imagine that our experience could or 
should be used to advocate anything in the way of land confiscation. 
1 think that it is quite contrary to the spirit of the English law and the 
American law to confiscate private possessions by rather arbitrary acts 
ot Congress. 

“Mr. Scuvuttz: Where did this come in now? I mean, this is a new 
thtead. At least the cases I chose were taking land with due process. 


Mr. Hutcurnson: The reason I raised the problem is because you 
FB 
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have indicated that only about one-third of Guatemala is public domain. 
Your goal, as I understand it, is to diffuse more widely the ownership 
of land. Therefore, as I should visualize the practical problem that you 
have, it is somehow to transmit private ownership of large estates 
among many little holders. I do not see how this can be done by an act, 
except through the tax power. 


Mr. Scuuttz: It is an eminent-domain procedure. You may appropri- 
ate and compensate. I mean that this is the point. That is why I did 
not want to let the word “confiscation” arise here. 

I am still keeping this on the level of where this is wanted on the 
part of another community. But you are saying, “But, look out, our 
experience in the United States is unique to ourselves.” 

And I would have said, “Be true to our own tradition and trust it.” 
It may have a lot of relevance to other people who want to develop 
and want to redress their own inequality. 


Mr. Smit: I do not object to their doing whatever they want to 
do and think up for themselves. But I do seriously object to our raising 
false hope in the world and depreciating our symbol and the high 
symbol of Thomas Jefferson by making other people think that by a 


distribution of land they are going to become a free and a prosperous 
and an educated people. 


Mr. Scuuttz: We have tried to trace some of the ideas of Thomas 
Jefferson, particularly as they bear upon our own land policy, the 
holding of land, the inheritance of property, the education of farm 
people, the disestablishment of the church, and then seeing whether 
this has relevance to other countries that now seek land reform and 
change their own landholdings. 

We disagree in part on how much relevance our own experience may 
have to these other countries reaching to improve their own institutions 
and change their landholdings. 
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By BERNARD DRELL 
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When Thomas Jefferson penned the Declaration of Independence 
for the thirteen United American colonies in 1776, he also crystallized 
for the world, in a few words, a philosophy of human freedom and 
dignity that had been slowly taking shape during the growth of western 
civilization. This philosophy had to do primarily with two questions, 
both of which are still important to America and to the world: 

1. Where do individuals get their rights? 

2. What is the proper relationship between people and_ their 
governments? 


To the first question, Jefferson returned a simple answer: 


Men get their basic rights from God, and they possess these rights 
‘orever. They cannot, even of their own free will, give up their funda- 
nental human rights to anyone. A tyrant may, of course, keep his 
victims from exercising some of their rights; but everyone has at birth, 
ind continues to have, those rights with which God has endowed him. 

Jefferson’s answer to the second question follows logically from his 
inswer to the first. If human rights come from God, it is clear that 
hey are not simply granted to the people by governments. On the con- 
cary, government is a human institution, set up by men for their 
ponvenience and subject to change whenever it ceases to serve that 
onvenience. Government is the means by which average men can pool 
neir powers and thus keep the strong from exploiting the weak. Men 
seed government for the orderly conduct of human affairs, but it is to 
e regarded as man’s agent, not his master. 

This line of thought was by no means original with Jefferson. The 
‘ritish philosopher John Locke had used it almost a century earlier in 
efending the right of the British to drive James II from his throne 
. Reprinted from Great Men and Great Issues in Our American Heritage, a series of 
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and put William and Mary in his place. Locke argued that originally 
men were created equal, and that each man had been endowed with 
complete freedom to conduct his own affairs, subject to no restraint 
save that of his own conscience. When men chose to give up this 
complete individual freedom and place themselves under a government, 
the ruler accepted an obligation to govern in the interests of the people | 
and with proper respect for their natural rights. By violating this | 
obligation, James II released the people from their duty of obedience, | 
and the power which he had wielded reverted to them. It was therefore | 
entirely proper for the people to bestow that power upon another, and | 
to impose upon their new ruler whatever conditions and limitations 
they saw fit. 

As a student of the classics under private tutors and at William and | 
Mary College, Jefferson had steeped himself in the tradition represented , 
by Locke. He nurtured it further in patient hours spent mastering the, 
common law. When he drafted the Declaration of Independence, he. 
summed up for his fellow Americans a doctrine derived from the his- 
tory of the western world, which at the same time contained explosive | 
power that was to change greatly the status both of individuals and | 
of nations in the world of the future. j 

Jefferson gave to Locke’s theories a different application. If, he rea-/ 
soned, a people had the right to freedom from domination by the will) 
of one man, should they not also enjoy freedom from the arbitrary rule! 
of another society? He made clear the position that men must be free: 
from domination of either sort. : 

Historically, the American colonists fought for the right of self-goy-} 
ernment; and, while the actual struggle was against British rule, Jeffer- 
son and those who shared his views were no less concerned with! 
creating a government under which individual men would be free from) 
domination by one or a few within the society. H 

Not erdonty was eas justified by the doctrine of natural} 


equal Cae they ad no intention of claiming that men were endowaam 
with equal abilities. 

As humans, all men were rational, but some were more intelligen ¢ 
than others. Rationality implied the ability to solve problems and t i 
serve self-interest. To turn society over to the arbitrary rule of am 
human and hence self-interested person, able or otherwise, was to rut 
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the risk that he would serve his own ends at the expense of the rights 
of others. Nor was there any gain to compensate for this risk. History 
taught that ability was not necessarily an inheritable quality, and that 
a brilliant ruler might father a mediocre prince. In any case, the more 
able the head of the state the greater was the need that the executive 
be required to rule for the welfare of the society. Both history and 
theory thus seemed to the Jeffersonians to demand that men rule 
themselves. 

To the question, “Who shall rule?” the answer of the Jeffersonians 
was that all men, as individuals, should share in making political de- 
cisions. Shortly after penning the Declaration of Independence, Jeffer- 
son wrote to a fellow Virginian that the suffrage ought to be extended 
“to all who had a permanent intention of living in the country. Take 
what circumstances you please as evidence of this, either having re- 
sided a certain time, or having a family, or having property, any or all 
of them. Whoever intends to live in a country must wish that country 
well, and has a natural right of assisting in the preservation of it.” 

This broad conception of the electorate may appear to be in conflict 
with Jefferson’s later enthusiasm for a provision in a new constitution 
| being considered by Spain (1816), to the effect that no person born after 
| the document went into force “should ever acquire the rights of citizen- 
‘ship until he could read and write.” 

The contradiction, however, is more apparent than real. Of all de- 

vices that had been thought of to secure fidelity in government and 
progressive amendment to the constitution, as the human mind ad- 
vanced, education seemed to Jefferson the most effectual. Even before 
( the Americans achieved their final independence he busied himself with 
a plan for universal education. It seems reasonable to suppose that, so 
far as his own country was concerned, Jefferson took universal literacy 
|in the fairly near future for granted. 
Along with education, and as a part of it, Jefferson placed heavy 
‘reliance upon freedom of expression as a means for enabling the peo- 
| “ple to reach sound judgments. He had no fear of their being misled, 
} in the long run, if they had the opportunity to hear and weigh all 
points of view. 

=Thoughtful conservatives like John Adams looked upon Jefferson’s 
Wfeith in the common man as impractical and unrealistic. They saw the 
| rwiping out of special privilege by democratic societies as likely to dry 
" a nation’s supply of able leaders. Only aristocrats had the leisure and 
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the resources to provide for their sons an education adequate to prepare 
statesmen for their exacting duties. Jefferson argued that democracies 
dispensed only with the artificial aristocrats. Democratic educational 
institutions, he insisted, up through the university level, could select 
and train those best qualified for all levels of leadership—the “aristoc- 
racy of virtue and talent... which Nature has wisely provided for the 
direction of the interests of society.” 

In the mature years of his retirement, Jefferson discussed this prob- 
lem at length with his former political foe, John Adams. Mellowed by 
experience, they finally agreed that the problem of a democracy was to 
recruit the best brains and draft them as leaders of the state. 

Jeffersonian democracy, then, did not assume that every citizen was 
capable of carrying on the actual work of governing. In the pure 
democracies of the small Greek city states, it was possible for all citi- 
zens to have a direct part in the making of the political decisions. The 
Jeffersonians did not regret that its great area compelled the United 
States to become a republic or representative democracy. As Madison 
explained in Number 10 of the Federalist Papers, our size was our 
political salvation rather than our weakness, as might at first be feared. 
Despite our size all could participate in the choice of representatives. 


Men who lacked the ability to rule might nevertheless, it was hoped, | 


have the good sense to choose from a more able cross-section of society 


those qualified to operate the government and make the basic decisions | 


with a high level of competence. 

The common man, the Jeffersonians believed, might not make a 
good legislator, but, taught to read and provided with an uncensored 
press, he could discriminate wisely between the campaign assertions 
of aspirants to office. Thus, the Jeffersonians developed a kind of 
trustee theory of representation. In general they believed that legislators 
ought to be the best men available; men imbued with republican prin- 
ciples, but free, once in office, to rule in the interests of the people and 
not bound by promises to heed popular mandates. 

Jeffersonianism thus came to mean a broadly-based representative 
democracy, pledged to arrive at democratic decisions by free discussion. 
Jefferson therefore took a definite position as to who should rule and 
how the decisions of the state should be made. Eventually, if not in 
his own day, it was settled as he wished, that all men well disposed 
to the society should, after meeting certain formalities, help to govern 
by the process of free discussion. This leaves open, however, the ques- 
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tion of what is the proper function of the government in a democracy? 
Should it do much or little? Should government do whatever the 
majority of its citizens decrees? 

On this point, it is not easy to be certain of Jefferson’s views; perhaps 
he was not entirely certain himself. On the one hand, he feared that 
constitutions adopted by one generation might bind and hamper later 
generations who had never consented to them. He wrote to Madison 
from Paris in 1789, “the earth belongs in usufruct to the living.” Since 
a majority of those alive at any given moment would have died in 
nineteen years (according to Buffon’s mortality tables), he concluded 
that “constitutions and laws of every such society become void in nine- 
teen years after their date.” 

On the other hand, he prized highly the limits set by a written con- 
stitution upon the powers of the national government. As he saw it, 
the protection of human rights required that the government exercise 
only those powers specifically granted to it, even if a substantial majori- 
ty, through their representatives, should favor some course of action 
that ran beyond those powers. He even insisted, in the Kentucky Reso- 
lutions of 1798, that each state legislature had the right to decide for 
itself whether an act of Congress was constitutional. 

Throughout American history, men have appealed to both of these 
Jeffersonian ideas: 

_ That the dead hand of the past must never be permitted to thwart 
the will of the present, and that the majority at any given time must 

be restrained by a strict interpretation of what the constitution permits 

a majority, through its representatives, to do. 

__ For the most part, men have lined up on this matter according to 
the specific issues before them. It seems to be a part of human nature 
for each one of us to feel that an administration or a Congress favorable 
to his interests should not be hampered by narrow and captious con- 
stitutional objections. On the other hand, we grow very jealous of 
constitutionality and “states rights” when we dislike what the Federal 
government is doing. 

Even Jefferson, who had been quite sure that Hamilton must be held 
«9 the letter of the constitution in his efforts to encourage the rise of 
industry, did not hesitate as President to go far beyond what he con- 

-Sidered his constitutional powers in buying the Louisiana Territory 
from France. Jefferson could insist that the security of the nation re- 
Guired this act; but Hamilton could have argued, perhaps with equal 
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reason, that, in the long run, his program of federal help to business 
and industry was also indispensable to the national security. 

No one can say how much Jefferson’s decision to make a purchase 
which doubled the area of the United States may have been influenced 
by his confidence that Americans, left to their own devices, would re- 


main largely a nation of farmers so long as land was plentiful. Cer- 


tainly he was convinced that the free farmer was the independent 
citizen par excellence. It seemed to him that urban workers were likely 
to become dependent for their very lives upon their employers, and 
that intellectual freedom was but a shadow unless it could be supported 
by economic independence. ‘ 
“Dependence begets subservience and venality,” he wrote in his 
Notes on the State of Virginia, “suffocates the germ of virtue, and 
prepares fit tools for the designs of ambition.” “Those who labor in the 
earth,” he added, “are the chosen people of God.” In contrast he feared 
that “the mobs of great cities add just so much to the support of pure 


government, as sores do to the strength of the human body.” Jefferson’s — 


view that government should hold its own functions to a minimum 


must be considered in the context of his certainty that, without gov- 


ernment interference, affairs in the nation would go just about as he 
wanted them to go. | 4 

Perhaps we can say that while Jefferson preferred less government 
to more government, he was not overly emphatic about it. Maintenance 
of the agrarian way of life, for example, meant more to Jefferson than 
a doctrinaire view that government should be reduced in functions to 
the barest essentials. g 

To the questions of what are the proper functions of government, 
the theories and practices of the Jeffersonians, taken together as a 
whole, give no specific answer. Nor do they support the view that 
governments should do whatever the electorate decrees. Instead they 
suggest that all branches of the government must accept the respon- 


sibility of determining, in a given crisis, what policy would best serve - 


the values to which the society is committed, and that our courses of 


action must be chosen on the basis of facts in each particular case, rather } 


than deduced from unalterable principles. 


